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“*Leave me, boy, before I deliver you up to the law.’”—p, 566, 


UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
—— 
CuarTteR XXVII.—“On THE TRACK.” 
" ES, I am right; this is the street: I remember Ah! here it is, down in black and white, for fear 
Y I followed him to that corner, when I had the my memory should play me atrick. Yes, twenty- 
good luck to spy him out in the ’bus the other night. one; that must be the house with the three poplars 
Let me see, did the old lawyer tell me No. 21?! and the dust-coloured blinds. I’ve watched it for 
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the last hour, and haven’t seen a soul go in or out. 
Now for the final move, George; it won’t pay you 
to stop beating round the bush; go in at once, and 
find out if you’re on the track at last.” 

Thus talking to himself, the man crossed the street, 
and swung open the gate of No. 21, in which he 
seemed go deeply interested. It was the last house 
in a melancholy-looking terrace, and was favoured 
with a larger share of garden than had been allotted 
to its neighbours. The individual (whom the reader 
will have guessed was Lawyer Markham’s strange 
client) stood on the steps with his hands in his 
pockets, whistling softly, and mentally taking his 
position. There was considerable improvement in 
his appearance; to judge from externals, he was on 
better terms with society, and had not drifted so far 
down from respectable life. The unkempt mass of 
hair had been cared for, and the ragged moustache 
carefully cut and trimmed to be more in keeping 
with his dress, which was that of a respectable city 
clerk. All these changes made it difficult to believe 
his identity with the slouching, disreputable-looking 
creature, burrowing in the wretched attic like an 
animal in its kennel. Associates of his own type 
would have said that “he was in luck.” His own 
opinion on the subject was equivocal. He had 
made the most of the money doled out. to him by 
the cautious lawyer, and set himself seriously to 
work at the apparently hopeless task which he had 
made the pursuit of his life for the last two or three 
years—-the search for Colonel Rivers’s lost son. This 
was the grand speculation on whose failure or 
success depended all his hopes of future profit. 

While his loud ring is sounding threugh the 
house, and he stands on the step waiting the opening 
of the door with the cool confidence of an habitual 
visitor of the house, we will leave him to follow 
when he can, and forestall him by stepping at once 
into the studio of Charles Marston, who sat before 
his easel, brush in hand, placidly unconscious of the 
visit with which he was about to be honoured. He 
expected no one that afternoon. These were his 
working hours, during which he made it a rule to see 
no visitors that he could possibly avoid. 

“ Yos, that will do, a few more touches and I shall 
have Margaret’s face looking at me from the canvas. 
I wonder if she will recognise herself as my 
‘Guardian Naiad of the Strand’ My pale Queen 
Margaret! She looked peerless among the gay belles 
at the Royal Academy, and yet her brother Hugh 
was absurd enough to make comparisons between her 
and that dark-eyed brunette, his uncle’s ward. She 
was pretty enough; a bright bit of colouring that 
would have served very well as a study for a pretty 
gleaner, or a gipsy sketch, but no more to be com- 
pared to our Margaret than a wild hedge blcssom 
to a camellia.” 

Here the artist’s soliloquy was cut short by a 
knock at the door, and the appearance of the servant 
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of the house, with the unwelcome information that 
“there was a gentleman wanting to see him.” His 
brow contracted, and he threw down his brush, Say- 
ing, irritably— 

“4 gentleman at this hour! It is too bad, Martha, 
after the strict orders I have given about-afternoon 
visitors. Why did you not say I was engaged ?” 

“So I did, sir, over and over, but it aint no use. 
He said his business was urgent, and he must see 
you. I don’t think he’s ever been here before.” 

“Did he send up a card?” 

“No, sir; but he give me this,” said the girl, 
handing an envelope, on which was written, in a 
bold, decided hand, “ George Bland, Esq.” 

“George Bland,” he repeated, musingly ; “ don’t 
remember the name at all. Well, I suppose I must 
see this troublesome stranger whoever he is; but 
it?s a tremendous nuisance. I would as soon be 
robbed of my money as my time. You may show 
him up, Martha; but, mind, not in here; I will 
see him in my sitting-room.” 

It was in no amiable mood, that Charles Marston 
went to meet his unexpected visitor. The sitting. 
reom communicated with the studio by folding-doors, 
and was furnished in the usual lodging-house style, 
Mr. Bland was already seated, and evidently dis. 
posed to make himself at home. He rose as the door 
opened ; the artist bowed stiffly, and coldly invited 
him to resume his seat. The artist’s manner told that 
he was not very favourably impressed by Mr. Bland, 
whom he failed to recognise as the man who had 
politely given place to him in Mr. Markham’s office, 
and waited while he held his interview with the 
lawyer. 

“Mr. Marston, I presume ?” 

“Yes; that is my name. May I ask to what I 
am indebted for this visit ?” 

“To your rising fame as an artist,” returned the 
visitor, in a tone that seemed to carry conviction of 
its sincerity. 

It was a fine stroke of tact, and did its work as 
it was intended ; few would have been insensible 
to the subtle flattery; Charles Marston absorbed 
it in the most natural manner. The result was that 
he rapidly thawed, and corrected his first hasty judg- 
ment of the stranger, whom he began to discover 
was a very gentlemanly fellow, who deserved to be 
treated, at least, with civility. : 

George Bland noted the effect, and was reassured. 
He knew that he had made a breach, and could carry 
the siege when he pleased. 

“Yes,” he continued, keeping his peculiar eyes 
fixed on the young artist, while his fingers were 
busy with the fastening of a small leather case, from, 
which he took something folded in tissue paper; “I 
repeat, it is the name which you are winning in 
your profession that first led me to hope I might 
find in you the skill necessary to execute what I 
require—that is, if you woul? be willing to under- 
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take the work, which can only be done by a master 
hand.” 
“Let me see the work,” said Charles, the last 


At the mention of a locket, a quick gleam of 
intelligence had flashed across the stranger’s face, 
and he could scarcely conceal his satisfaction when 


shade of his ill-humour now thoroughly dispelled. | Charles Marston asked, “ Would you like to see my 


He was becoming interested in the stranger, whose | 


last words had completed his conquest. 

“Here it is, Mr. Marston; a valuable heirloom, 
which the owner wishes to have copied, in case of 
accident, or loss to the original, of which it must be 
a fac-simile.”’ 

As he spoke, Mr. Bland handed to the artist a 
miniature in ivory, representing the face of a female, 
about twenty-four years of age, not strikingly 
beautiful, but very delicate and fair—one of those 
tender, sensitive faces, that carry with them the im- 
pression of untimely fading and early death. 

The stranger rested his hands on his knees, and bent 
his head forward, watching the face of the artist with 
an eagerly expectant look, as though keenly anxious 


for the success of his negotiation; but it was not to | 


be supposed that he was quite prepared for. the 
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extraordinary effect, which the sight of the miniature | 


produced upon Charles Marston. 
He started, changed colour, and uttered some in- 
coherent exclamations. ‘“ Why—what—how is this?” 


and, as if doubting the evidence of his eyes, he held | 


up the picture to the light, his hand shaking, 
and his manner unaccountably agitated. 
“You look ill, Mr. Marston; can I get you any- 





thing ?”’ and George Bland came forward, officious in | 


his solicitude. 
“Thank you; no; 


it is nothing,” replied the | 


otner, hastily ; “only I was foolish enough to allow | 


myself to get excited by what appears to me a very 
singular similarity between this likeness and one in 


my own possession; but, after all, it may only exist | 
in my own fancy. We dreamers, who live much in | 
the sphere of imagination, are not always account- | 


able for the tricks which it may play off upon us.” 


Mr. Bland laughed, showing a set of well-preserved | 


white teeth. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Marsten; but it seems to 
me unlikely that the similarity would strike you 
80 forcibly unless there was some foundation. 


ing the two. 
size?” 


Is yours a miniature of the same 


My | 
advice is, convince yourself at once by compar- 


“No, it is set in a locket; but, though on a smaller | 


scale, the face seems to me exactly the same. But, 
tell me, is yours a portrait or merely a fancy 
sketch?” 

“A portrait.” 

“Ts the original living ?” 

“No; I believe the lady has been dead many 
years.” 

Mr. Bland watched the effect of the eommunica- 
tion, but the face of the artist showed no sign of 
awakened interest or curiosity. Perhaps he did not 
believe in the identity of the portraits. 





i 


locket?” 

“Yes, if you have no objection; for I confess I 
am rather curious to know if your imagination really 
has played you a trick in this instance.” 

The artist replied by unlocking a writing-desk, 
from which he brought out a small jewel-case, con- 
taining, ameng other valuables, a plain gold locket, 


| which he handed to him, saying, “There it is, and 


the miniature ; let us compare the two.” 

But Mr. Bland was examining the workmanship of 
the locket, pressing the edges with his fingers and 
scanning it curiously, as though doubtful about 
the quality of the gold. Before the wondering artist 
had time to speak, he touched a concealed spring, 
and disclosed a second opening beneath the portrait, 
showing two locks of hair plaited together, and under- 
neath, the initials D. R. and C. E. R.; the whole so 
ingeniously contrived, that it was almost impossible 
to detect it without some knowledge of the secret. 
No sooner had he made the discovery, than the man’s 


| manner changed. 


« Found—found!” he exclaimed, excitedly, waving 
his hand; “ my instincts have not misled me. Who 
will say now that I have entered on a wild-goose 
chase for what I shall never find?” 

“ Sir—sir, what is the meaning of all this?” began 
Charles, in some perturbation, fearing that his visitor 
was under the influence of some mental malady. 

“Give me time, and you shall know all. You are 
wondering how I became acquainted with the secret 
of that spring, but it shall be explained; and with 
regard to the likeness, before I put them together 
I know that thcy are both portraits of the same 
person.” 

“I don’t see how that can be possible,” replied 
the bewildered artist. 

“Wait, and I will show you. 
tell me who this lady was?” 

“No; I cannot.” 

“Then I will, as I chance to be better informed. 
These are the portraits of the first wife of Colonel 
Rivers. They were taken at the same time, one to 
be placed in a miniature for her husband, and the 
other in a locket for her little son. The bey wore 
it round his neck, when an unknown enemy, for 
revenge upon his father, stole him from his in- 
heritance and his name. This is the locket, I 
could swear; there is not another answering its 
description.” 

“ What am I to understand?” gasped Charles, in 
much agitation. “I have some vague remembrances 
that seem to fit in with your strange story.” 

‘That is very likely,” added Bland, “and helps 
te confirm my own suspicion that it is you I have 
been seeking from the time I left Caleutta.” 


But first, can you 
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Charles seized his arm. “Quick! don’t trifle 
with me, but tell me at once. Who are you, and 
what more do you know about that likeness and 
locket ?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MISSING CHEQUE. 
“Royton, send Hugh Crawton to me.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The merchant stood at his desk with an open 
letter before him. His brows were knitted heavily 
over his eyes, and he spoke in his sternest manner. 
No wonder that Giles: Royton leoked crushed; he 
had just come in to ask some business question. 
He ventured to linger a moment on the threshold, 
and said, timidly, “ What are my orders about those 
invoices, sir ?” 

“They must wait until I am disengaged. Send 
Hugh Crawton here, as I requested you, and under- 
stand that I will see no one until I ring.” 

He bent his head over the letter on his desk, and 
the clerk went out, muttering to himself, “ This 
bodes no good to Mr. Hugh; I’m afraid there’s. an 
ill wind blowing for him.” 

A few minutes later, Hugh Crawton stood by the 
merchant’s desk, his heart beating a little quicker 
than usual, and his colour slightly heightened. He 
remembered the occasion of his last peremptory 
summons to his uncle’s office; not that he asso- 
ciated that time with the present, but as he recalled 
it, an indefinable sense of trouble fell upon him. 
Yet now, as then, he held up his head erect and 
fearless, and met the stern look of inquiry without 
a shadow in his clear eyes. 

Standing thus, young Hugh Crawton certainly 
did not look an object for suspicion. Perhaps his 
uncle thought so, and it gave him a certain sense 
of relief; for deep down in his heart there were 
latent feelings towards Hugh—the son so like his 
mother—feelings that never showed upon the surface, 
and were suspected by none except Mark Danson, 
whose jealous hate had already divined them. But 
the merchant’s manner relaxed none of its severity, 
and there was no softening in the look so steadily 
fixed on the young man’s face. He began abruptly, 
“You remember Lever and Balderstone’s account 
with our firm ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“Give me the date on which they closed it for 
the last half year.” 

There could not have been a doubt that Hugh’s 
look of astonishment was genuine, as he said, hastily, 
“This must be a mistake; they have not closed, for 
I have a debit of £200 against them, brought for- 
ward to their current account.” 

“Impossible, Hugh Crawton! you cannot have 
forgotten that you signed this receipt, which I have 
received, in a letter, this morning at Broombank ;— 


or are you prepared to deny that the handwriting 
is your own?” 

Yes, it was there; an acknowledgment of a cheque 
for £200, signed by himself on behalf of the firm, 
Almost doubting the evidence of his senses, Hugh 
gazed at the signature in painful bewilderment, 
The whole business was a dark mystery, through 
which he could not see his way. 

Daniel Crawton was the first to speak. “ You 
will see that it has been applied for again, and this 
is their reply; it is well that the honour of this 
house is above suspicion; but this is a s 
business, and must be sifted to the bottom, for it 
either involves gross negligence and mismanage. 
ment, or worse——”’ He paused an instant, and 
then added the ominous words, which seemed to 
ring through the quiet office, inexorably sharp and 
distinct, ““ Embezzlement and fraud.” 

The young man started, repeating, in a Voice 
j hoarse with agitation, “ Embezzlement — fraud! 
By whom?” 

«That remains for you to answer.” 

Hugh’s face whitened, and for a moment his 
courage nearly gave way. It seemed as though a 
mine had been sprung beneath his feet, just when he 
believed himself to be securely treading his way to 
| prosperity and an honourable position. No wonder 
| that his heart swelled, and he seemed to be looking 
through a sudden mist up to the face so rigidly 
turned against him. Then came the needful rw 
action of feeling, and the rebound of the brave, 
fearless spirit, which saved him from breaking down, 

“ Embezzlement — fraud.” Whatever they made 
out against him, his conscience was clear there, 
He knew that he had done his duty, and could look 
even Daniel Crawton in the face, when it came t 
a question of innocence or guilt; so he swallowed 
the choking lump in his throat, and crushed out the 
look of agony from his face, that he might be pre 
pared to do his master’s bidding, when the stem 
| command was given— 

“Produce your cash-books for the current and the 
| past half-year.” 

Hugh’s brow cleared. Secure in his own sense 
| of integrity and right-dealing, he did not shrink 
from an examination of his books; for he had no 
doubt that they would clear up the unaccountable 
mistake, and furnish at once his answer and vindi- 
cation. On his way back to the office, he passed 
Giles Royton, who looked after him with a wistfal, 
apprehensive look, that it was, perhaps, well that 
Hugh did not see; for he would need all his courage 
and self-possession to meet the ordeal that awaited 
him. 

Daniel Crawton, watching him narrowly, as he 
entered, made his own comment about his manner. 
“Ts this confidence real or assumed? it must be 
either ignorance, or callous defiance of detection.” 

Hugh stood before the desk turning over the 
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leaves, his eyes bright and eager, and his face 
growing hot with excitement. “Here is the entry, 
sir, proving that Lever and Balderstone’s account 
has not been closed.” 

The merchant looked over the young man’s 
shoulder, and read for himself. ‘‘ Now turn to their 
account in the old cash-book,” he said, coldly. 

Hugh obeyed, and there, to his utter surprise and 
bewilderment, stood the balance closed, in his own 
handwriting, with the £200 entered as paid. 

“ How do you account for this discrepancy ?” asked 
the merchant, eyeing him keenly. 

“T cannot account for it, sir; but I do know 
that I never received the money; that is why it is 
brought forward to their present account.” 

“But here is evidence that you cannot break 
down; for your own figures give a point-blank 
contradiction to your words. Better own to a mis- 
take, or a fault of negligence, than persist in a 
denial that only complicates the business, and gives 
it a suspicious aspect. Now let me see if it has 
been paid into the bank.” 

The book was produced, but no such entry could 
be found. A darker shadow fell on the merchant’s 
face, and the stern mouth set into harder lines; 
though Hugh Crawton stood there knowing his own 
innocence, and though his conscience acquitted him 
of any act or intent of wrong towards his employer, 


his colour paled, and his heart sunk under the look | 
that flashed upon him from beneath those lowered | 


eyebrows, and when his uncle spoke, the tone ef his 
inexorable, pitiless voice left behind a dull heart- 
ache, that remained with him for many days. 

“Our next question is, what has become of the 
missing cheque ?” 

It was only by a strong effort that Hugh managed 
to keep his voice firm, as he replied, “I can only 
answer that it never passed through my hands.” 

“Yet here is your own signature as proof to the 
contrary; you must be aware that you alone are 
responsible in this case.” 

“Yes, sir, I am aware.” 

“Then why this abuse of confidence? You have 
been unwisely advanced over the heads of old and 
experienced clerks, and promoted to a position of 
trust, without due test of your fitness; that error 
and injustice were mine, misled by foolish impulse 
and a rash credit of appearances, that you now 
repay by making me ashamed of my relationship, 
which, from this day, I shall ignore, unless you can 
clear yourself better than by denials, that prove 
nothing, and falsehood -—” 


With regard to that cheque, I have said nothing but 

the truth, which I would swear to if I stood here on 

oath ; for even if I were guilty, it is not in me to 
| make use of such a mean cover.” 
There was an eager, yearning look on Daniel 
Crawton’s face, and the muscles about his mouth 
worked for an instant. Some hidden sympathy had 
responded to that bold speech. It was thus that he 
| would have looked and spoken, if they could have 

changed places. It was not the first time that he 
‘ had recognised a likeness to himself in young Hugh 
| Crawton. There was a scarcely perceptible break in 
| his voice, as he said, “ Would that I could believe 
| this, Hugh, even if you were not a Crawton; I would 
| give much to know that you leave this room cleared 
| from suspicion.” 

At that moment his glance fell upon the receipt, 
which still lay on the desk; the practical business 
proof, which there was nothing to refute but mere 
verbal denials, unsupported by other testimony. It 
was not enough to satisfy the truth-loving soul of 
Daniel Crawton, or meet the requirements of his 
rigid code in matters of business integrity. Again 
he distrusted, and the hard look came back; it 
seemed as if a barrier had been suddenly raised 
between them. 

Hugh felt the quick change in his manner when 
he spoke. “It is my wish to spare you a public 
exposure of this strange affair; but as it will be 
impossible, under present circumstances, to retain 
you, I shall require you to settle your accounts, and 
render up your current cash.” 

“Tt shall be done at once, sir.” 

A few minutes later, Hugh had delivered to his 
master the cash-box and key, saying, proudly, 
“ Please to count this money, now.” 

He stood looking on with burning cheeks and 
heaving breast; his heart aching at the thought of 
his mother, and the misery he would carry home 
that day. 

At last he was startled by an exclamation from 
his uncle. “ How is this? I find a deficiency of 
: twenty pounds !” 
| “Twenty pounds!” gasped Hugh; “that cannot 
; be; you must have overlooked it, sir; I could swear 
' that it was correct when I locked the box last 
night.” . 

“Then it is haedly likely that it can have escaped; 
| you held the key in your keeping, and no other 
| opens the box except my own. Ah! what have 
| we here?” 

On lifting the inner part of the box, he had dis- 











“Stop, sir,” interrupted Hugh, goaded almost to | phaced an unsealed letter, which he took up, dropping 
desperation, and forgetting, for the moment, that | out a crisp bank-note; it was the missing twenty 
it was Daniel Crawton whom he was addressing;! pounds. To complete the blighting evidence of his 





“words like those are arrows that poison where they 
sting, and may do harm that nothing can repair. 
Ideny the charge of falsehood; those who know me 
best never yet had occasion to doubt my word. 





nephew’s guilt, he read aloud the address on the 
letter ; it was that of a well-known betting firm. 
A look of keen pain passed over the old man’s face ; 
at that moment he was tearing Hugh Crawton from 
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his heart, in a great wrench that would, perhaps, 
take with it all his softest feelings. In his agitation, 
he clutched the edge of the box, and some of its 
gold rolled out on the floor with a sharp ring. 

It was some minutes before he found voice to 
speak. “ What does your conscience say to this ? 
Perjury, fraud, theft! Leave—leave me, boy, before 
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I deliver you up to the law you have outraged, 
and forget that you are my good old father’s 
grandson.” 

Hugh said nothing ; he had dropped into a chair, 
where he sat gazing at his uncle, with pale, set 
features, a picture of mental agony, carved in stone, 

(To be continued.) 








A RAINY SUMMER DAY. 


ree) RT is a rainy summer day; 
Ceaselessly showers the sky of grey, 
Vai) And feebly falls the watery ray 
From the sun’s pale circle overhead ; 

And floats to the wind’s fresh dripping swoon, | 
All the morning and afternoon, | 
Through the sycamore, full-leaved grown ; 

Splashing upon the window-sill, 

Where the shrubs in the moss’d-pots droop, and drip 
The trailers from the eaves, until 

Out of the low west, rainy-red, 

O’er earth refreshed, the evening breeze 





| Clears off the clouds of the near blue hill, 


To the tranquil space of the glimmering seas; 
And new-born odours cooling come 

In fluctuant gusts through the cheerful room, 
With spots of airy gold on the trees 


| And the fronting walls; where, presently, 


From the soft-grassed meadows the pure moonlight 
Faintlier shadows the casements’ leaves 

Over the pictures and books; while afar, 

Under one dewy kindling star, 

The long-ridged foliage murmuring heaves 

On the sweetening wet wind of the night. 








THE FULFILLER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


BY THE REV. J. S. SIDEBOTHAM, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. MILDRED’S, CANTERBURY. 


Marruew iii. 15. | 
BHE words spoken by our Lord in this | 
verse of Scripture are the second 
saying of. his on record in the sacred | 
narrative, and the first that has come | 
~ down to us after he had arrived at 
the age of manhood, and was just commencing 
the great work of his public ministry. The one 
saying of the Lord’s, which is made ours by 
the Word of God, uttered during his all-holy 
childhood, is that which he addressed to his 
mother and his putative father, when at the age 
of twelve years they found him questioning the 
doctors in the Temple. In reply to the inquiry 
of tae former, “Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing,” “ How is it,” he said, “that ye 
sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” In these his first recorded 
words he solemnly declared that he was indeed 
the Son of God. 

We may be sure that although Joseph and 
Mary knew indeed who that mighty One was who 
dwelt in the frail form first of the helpless infant, 
and afterwards (as we know that the Lord was) 
of the obedient son, they yet often, like the doctors 
in the Temple, “ wondered at his understanding 
and answers,” and though ever loving him—as 





who could but love him ?—yet often pondered, as 
we are told, more than once, that Mary did in the 





days of his infancy, and wondered reverently at 
the marvellous sight daily before their eyes, of 
God made man in the person of a child, living with 
them as their own son. The angels too “ desired 
to look into” the marvel, and being unable to 
comprehend it, could but reverently worship when 
the first-begotten was brought into the world 
And so the mighty One grew up secretly into the 
consciousness of his Godhead and Sonship, till, at 
the age of twelve years, we find that he asserted 
both the one and the other in the first words of 
his which are placed on record by the evangelist 
St. Luke—viz., those addressed to his parents 
concerning the unseen Father: “ How is it that ye 
sought me? wist ye not that I must be about 
my father’s business P” 

And in the words now before us, we are called 
on to meditate on what may be termed his own 
separation of himself to his office, on which he 
entered eighteen years later, to make known to 
man the first elements of the Gospel which he 
came to promulgate, and to offer himself a ransom 
for the sins of the whole world. 

The baptism of our Lord is, like the crucifixion, 
recorded by each of the evangelists; but it is St. 
Matthew alone who has given to us these his 
words addressed to John the Baptist. John 
knew the Lord, and yet knew him not. His own 
words relating to Christ are: “Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 
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This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man 
which is preferred before me: for he was before 
me. And I knew him not: but that he should 
be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
baptising with water.” “I knew him not,” he 
says—that is to say, as the Messiah and the Son 
of God; but he knew him as one whose whole 
life from the beginning had borne witness for him 
in anticipation of his own words, “ Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?” Well, then, might he, in 
the humility which was essentially part of his 
character, even attempt to forbid our Lord to 
come to him, with the words, “I have need to be 
baptised of thee, and comest thou to me?” 

Certainly, according to the ordinance of God, his 
office and function extended over all, whether they 
were worse or better than himself, for his mission 
was to baptise with water; and he therefore bap- 
tised, as'they came to him confessing their sins, the 
multitudes of Jerusalem and Judea, and the region 
round about Jordan. But here was One different 
from, greater than, they of those multitudes- 
John knew this not indeed, in its fulness, until he 
saw the Spirit descend; but yet his spirit went 
out towards the Lord, as when, in years then long 
past, his mother Elizabeth had said to Mary, 
“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb.” So, now, when the Lord 
Jesus came, in all the spiritual grace of gentleness 
and humility, with sinners, to the baptism of re- 
pentance, John, on beholding him, saw shining 
through his deep humility the majesty of the 
Holy One; and well might his spirit go out towards 
him! He had baptised many—had seen many men, 
of many different minds and dispositions, who had 
confessed their sins and received with humility his 
baptism of repentance, but none like this mighty 
and holy One had yet come to him for baptism ; 
and while others had bowed down before him in 
the stream of Jordan to be baptised, he feels that 
now he cannot but bow down himself, in the 
assurance that He who now came to him had no 
sins to confess, and that the baptism with which 
he was to be baptised was assuredly not one of 
repentance; and involuntarily he cries out, “I 
have need to be baptised of thee, and comest 
thou to me ?” 

And then the Lord answers, setting aside (it 
cannot but be marked with what gentleness) the 
prohibition and refusal of John, “Suffer it to be 
so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” And then we are told John suf- 
fered him, and baptised the Lord of life, though 
needing no repentance. His words were words 
not to be questioned. How much did they imply! 
They at once intimated that the Lord well knew 
what he did; that he was taught from above 
thus to submit to be baptised, as John was to 
baptise. Now, for a time, it might seem even as 








if John was the greater who was cousecrating, as 
it were, the lesser one to his office: but John, 
we know, had no such thought. As, later, his 
testimony of the Lord Christ was, “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease ;” so now his words 
were to the same purpose: “I have need to be 
baptised of thee, and comest thou to me?” But 
he yet immediately obeyed his Lord’s command, 
for how could he withstand it with the conviction 
which was within himself who it was to whom 
his own soul had gone forth, especially when He 
condescended to add the reason—“ For thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness?” Who can 
but be struck by the difference between this 
avowal of righteousness and the confession of sins 
which we are told was made by all others who 
came to John’s baptism? Yet Jesus spoke 
these words instead of that which doubtless was 
expected by the multitude whom John was even 
then addressing, implying a righteousness, not 
that He was then going or hoping to enter upon, 
but one which he claimed as his own, already 
existing up to that moment, and which he de- 
clared by that act he should but perfect and fulfil. 

In this baptism of our Lord, then, while seeing 
the humility, which is one of the lessons conveyed 
to us (although, in his humility itself, he hesitates 
not to speak to us of his righteousness, with- 
out which, neither would his humility teach us 
anything, nor his death avail us anything)}—while 
seeing in it the lesson of humility, let us not lose 
sight of that which is taught us conjointly with it. 
We may learn it thus: let us inquire, indepen- 
dently of the humility which Christ would teach 
to Christians by his every act and word, why did 
Jesus, knowing that John’s was a baptism of 
repentance, come thus publicly to a rite belonging 
to sinners? For this reason—He was “made a 
curse for us.” God “made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” Let us then see 
that we throw not away the lesson of his baptism, 
and the benefit of his death, by refusing to be made 
the righteousness of God, and to learn of Him who, 
in all the perfection of his righteousness, is still 
“meek and lowly of heart.” 

It is indeed a great mystery, that He who knew 
no sin should actually himself thus be made sin ; 
but, however incomprehensible in itself, it at least 
shows the depth and reality of his love for us, that 
he who abhorred sin, and never either knew it or 
was guilty of it, should be made that in which he 
had never had the slightest share. Still so it was 
in the counsels of God, and as it is promised that 
we shall be made the righteousness of God in him, 
so was he in our form made sin for us. Who could 
venture thus to speak had not Paul set the 
example? But it is in Him alone that we can be 
made the righteousness of God—in him who knew 
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no sin, who had no need of reconciliation. Such a 
record can belong to Christ alone. We, who knew 
no righteousness, must have perished had not a 
means of reconciliation been found. Christ made 
this reconciliation, and was this reconciliation. He 
redeemed us by purchase from the condition in 
which we were held, the price being the outpour- 
ing of his own precious blood. And he did this 
by being “made a curse for us,” by becoming 
in our stead the curse which we were, in order 
that we might cease to be a curse. He did this 
in the most literal way by the manner in which 
he chose to suffer death for us, by crucifixion, 
so fulfilling the curse mentioned in the book of 
Deuteronomy: “He that is hanged on a tree is 
accursed of God,” or, as appears to be a more 
literal translation, “is the cwrse of God.” 

It is to be observed, as a modern commen- 
tator has written, that “when the apostles treat 
of redemption, they make mention,” as in the 
words of St. Peter, ‘who his own self bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree,’ of the cross, 
rather than of the agony at Gethsemane;” and 
that “had not the penalty of the cross been 
long since superseded, the fearful significance 
of the cross of Christ would be clearer to us.” 
This is indeed strikingly true; we live in happy 
and civilised times; when a mode of death so 
awful is known only historically, and in which 
the sentence of death, when inflicted, is carried 
out with as merciful suddenness as possible, so 
that the lingering torments of the cross are un- 
known to us as eye-witnesses. Hence we abso- 
lutely do not realise what the Son of God did 
actually in our flesh undergo for our sake. 

Having thus endeavoured to make as clear as 
possible the meaning of the expressions, that the 
Lord Jesus Christ, “who knew no sin ”—“ was 
made sin for us’””—‘“ was made a curse for us,” we 
are now somewhat more in a position to under- 
stand in their fulness the reasons for which he 
chose to be baptised by his forerunner, John 
the Baptist, and so to submit to a rite belonging 
only to sinners, and which was in every instance 
but that of himself, a baptism of repentance, for 
which a confession of sins was necessary on the 
part of all but himself, who, instead of it (which 
it may be the multitudes whom John was in the 
act of addressing expected to hear proceed from 
his lips), made a declaration of an exactly opposite 
kind, in the words, “ Suffer it to be so now: for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 
All “ vighteowsness :”—every part of the work of 
justification, and therefore this rite also, the 
earnest of other and greater things, which, while 
in his fleshly tabernacle, he was to undergo 
for us. Might it not have pointed to—may we 


not at any rate see in it, without in any way | 








forcing the meaning of the words, a looking for- 
ward to the baptism, of which at a later period he 
spoke openly to his disciples James and John, 
in answer to the request made by their mother, 
that they might sit on his right hand and on his 
left in his kingdom—“ Are ye able to drink of 
the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptised 
with the baptism that I am baptised with?” and 
which he also anticipated when, on another occa- 
sion, he said, “I have a baptism to be baptised 
with, and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished !” 

The nearer his passion—to which the mention 
both of the cup and of the baptism pointed—the 
greater his emotion. ‘“ Now is my soul troubled.” 
He said, later still: “And what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this 
cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy 
name. Then came there” (as on the occasion 
of his baptism by John) “a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify 
it again.” The trouble is, as it were (near though 
it was), yet already departing in the immediate 
answer to the prayer, which comprehended a 
promise that the Father’s name should be glorified 
by the glorification of Christ through and after 
his passion. But on this occasion, when his 
passion was more remote, the voice which was 
heard from heaven at the same time with the 


“visible manifestation of the Holy Spirit descend- 


ing in the form of a dove, uttered the words: 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

We have seen what is the lesson to be learned 
from the baptism of our Lord, let us also learn 
from it that which God would teach us as to 
faith. God keeps a watch over the acts and 
interests of his faithful servants, praying or not 
praying, as he failed not to do with regard to his 
own Son during the period of his incarnation. As 
at his baptism he gave him the encouraging assur- 
ance that in him he was well pleased, so at his trans- 
figuration, which glorified him, the Father added 
to the former assurance, “This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased,” the words, “Hear 
him ;” and when in his trouble he prayed to his 
Father for help, and yet would not pray to be saved 
from the terrors which he knew to be impending, 
because his hour was come, he gave him that 
support which his hour and his trouble needed; 
and immediately his night was turned to day, and, 
for the joy that was set before him, he could 
endure the cross and despise the shame. Thus 
are the words ever made good, “As thy day is, 
so shall thy strength be,’ and the answer to 
prayer will be surely seen to be that which the 
unseen Father sees to be in every way best for us 
in time and for eternity. 
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(Drawn dy M. ELtten Epwarps.) 
**« What are you talking about, mother ?’”—p. 571. 
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LITTLE RED SHOES. 
A MOTHER’S STORY. 


TRA Ie H, me! those little red shoes. Tis, | agreed to send him toa day-school. Would that 
ey [2s f eighteen years gone by this very day | I had taken that good man’s advice, and sent him 
Sao] that I bought them for him—my away from me; if I had done so then, I might 
f ie pride and my darling—to wear on his | never have had to endure this terrible separation. 
RMBs) first birthday. How proud he was of| “But my love for the boy made me weak and 
them, too, kicking up his little feet for every one | foolish,and I thought everybody who said a word 
to see them! and how happy I was then, though | against him was spiteful and jealous of him. 
the cloud of a great sorrow was heavy upon me. | People did say ugly things of him—that he went 
How different all is now; my beautiful boy parted | to fairs, and other scandal, but I never believed a 
from me by cruel miles of land and sea, and I, a| word they said against him; his word was suf- 
broken-hearted, lonely woman, with nothing left | ficient forme; I’d have believed him before any 
but my darling’s shoes, that he wore all those long | one in the land. 
years ago. Oh, my boy! my boy! “He used to spend a great deal of money; but, 
“ Eighteen years! Ican scarcely believe it. How | then, boys always do when they’re at school, and 
well I remember the events of those years; they his schoolfellows were all the sons of rich people, 
seem like a dream, so long in passing; but to look | so they taught him to be extravagant. But I 
back upon, like a mere span of time. didn’t mind going without for his sake; I would 
“T can see it all so distinctly ; Iwas sitting here | have been glad to make any sacrifice, so that he 
in the doorway, just as I am now, only with my | might have the same advantages as other boys of 
boy on my lap. Hewas just a year old that day, | his age. I never once regretted having parted 
and he had got on these little shoes that I had | with my valuables; I was glad to do it for him. 
bought him for his first birthday present. We were | I had a few trinkets left, which I could not bear to 
sitting here, where I used to wait for‘my boy’s | part with; they were not worth very much to any 
father—the father who had been so proud of his } one but myself, and though I had been often sore 
little one. I wept tears of sorrow then, that he | pressed for money, I always managed to keep 
was not there to see the darling child.in his little | them. A day came when I could not pay my 
red shoes; but those tears were calm, sweet tears, | rent, and the landlord threatened to turn me out 
not tears of such agony and heart-pain as I have | of housc and home. He said I ought to make that 
known since. | great boy of mine work for me, instead of slaving 
“ My boy was buta baby then, and could give me | to keep him at school. Make him work, indeed! 
nothing but joy—a joy which, in its intensity, | wasn’t he to be a gentleman? 
swallowed up that other grief. But the time; “I laid awake all that night, but before the day 
passed far too quickly, and my darling grew so | had dawned, I had decided to part with my re- 
fast—I felt quite sorry to seo him growing up so | maining jowellory. It was a painful struggle, but 
fast—that I almost wished he would bealways my | my love for him won. I rose very early, and went 
baby-boy ; but that could not be. to my jewel-case, thinking I would look at the 
“Oh, my boy! how I loved my child! I would trinkets once more before I parted with them for 
have given up my very life to have ensured his ever. I turned the key, but the lock did not 
happiness. I never let him know, or feel, how move; I tried the lid, and found it unlocked. How 
narrow my means were; I thought it a pleasure could I have been so careless? I opened the case, 
to go without many little things, so that he might | but found it empty; my treasures were gone. For 
have plenty. So proud he was too; he would not | some timc I could not believe it, and looked about 








- go to school with shabby clothes, and many a time | in tho vain hope that they had been misplaced; 


have I gone without a new dress, or bonnet, and but they were quite gone, and what could I do 
worn the same one two seasons, to keep him | now? 
dressed as well as other boys. | “Who could have taken them? I thought the 
“That going to school was dreadful to mo; I matter over again and again, and could come to 
taught him a little, but he was so clever I couldn’t | no solution of the mystery. I waited impatiently 
teach him, and, then, his father’s old fricnd, the | for tho timo to come when I could tell my trouble 
clergyman, told me I ought to send him to school ; | to my y son, but it was too early to disturb him yet. 
to a boarding-school, ho said; but I woahbv't At length the church clock struck six, and I was 
hear of that, and answered him quite sharply | too anxious to wait any longer. I went very 
when he proposed it. To think of parting with | quietly to his door, and found it locked. I called 
my treasure; it would have killed me; but I | to him to let me in, but he did not hear me: 80 
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pushing against the door, I burst the lock and | 
went in. The room was unusually tidy, and I | 
‘elt a strange misgiving as I looked towards the 
bed. It was perfectly smooth, and had not been | 
slept in that night. 

“My first trouble was almost forgotten in the | 
presence of this far heavier one. What was the 
loss of a few jewels, however valued, compared 
with the loss of the light of my life, my darling 
boy ? 

“It was very early, but I could not sit down 
quietly and wait for him; so I locked up the house | 
and went in search of my child. Iran about the | 
streets and lanes, but could discover no trace of | 
him. After awhile, I thought I would ask the 
neighbours ; but they only shook their heads, and | 
said they had expected something of the kind 
would happen. At last, tired out in mind and 
body, I was forced to give up my search and go 
home. 

“One thing that an old friend had told me dwelt 
unpleasantly in my mind, though, of course, I | 
didn’t believe a word of it. She said that my Denis | 
often went to Gurton’s—a kind of weekly fair held 
in the worst quarter of the town, where boys were , 
taught to swear, and drink, and gamble, and 
where all kinds of wickedness were practised. I 
could not believe that, but at any rate I would ask 
him about it. 

“TI was used to being aloue, but I never before 
remembered feeling so lonely as I did that day. 
I missed his kind voice and hearty laugh at the | 
dinner-hour, but not so badly as I miss them now ; 
my heart has grown numb with the pain of longing 
to see his face and hear his voice again. 

“ Nightfall came, and still I was alone, sitting in 
the little parlour where we spent our evenings. 
What was that? A faint noise in the kitchen, as 
of somebody creeping stealthily in at the back- 
door. I started up and listened, the almost noise- 
less steps were on the stairs; I waited till they 
were gone, and then I took up the candle, and 
very cautiously followed in the direction they had 
taken. 

“T went on till I came to my boy’s room, and, 
oh! how my heart beat as I pushed open the half- 
closed door. There he was, but looking so white 
and wretched that I was quite frightened; but I | 
was so thankful to have him back once more ! 

“*Ttis not true, Denis, my boy?’ I asked, scarcely 
knowing what I was saying. 

“* What are you talking about, mother?’ he 
said, and now I think of it he spoke very sharply, 
though he trembled very much. 

“*That you’ve been seen at Gurton’s Fair,’ I 
answered. 

“*Who saw me there, I should like to know?’ 
he said, working himself up into a passion at the 
idea of such a thing being said of him. 











“* Then you did not go?’ I asked him, quickly. 

“‘Do you believe it, mother ?’ he asked, reproach- 
| fully. 

“*No, my boy, I never believed a word of it,’ 
| I said, feeling so happy to hear him deny it. He 
told me that he had been fora ‘lark’ with some 
of his schoolmates, and I was satisfied. 

“Then I told him my trouble about the money, 


, and at last we decided that I must draw upon the 


money that belonged of right to the next half- 


| year; and that settled, I took out my cheque-book 


and filled up a cheque for the amount of rent, 
and put it ready in my desk to take to the bank 
the next morning. Denis sat by me, scribbling on 
some odd pieces of paper. 

“* Look here, mether,’ he said, holding up a 


| piece of paper on which my own name was written, 
| and apparently in my own writing. 


‘Isn't it 
exact?’ he said, laughing; ‘you’d better let me 
fill in your cheques for you; nobody would know 
but that you’d done it yourself.’ 

“* You don’t know the way,’ I said. 

“*QOh, yes, I do,’ he answered; and then he 
turned over to a blank one, and told me exactly 
how it should be filled up. 

“*T must doit myself,’ I said, thinking what a 
clever fellow he was. 

“Now that I had come to the end of this trouble 
about Denis, I began to think more of the loss 
of the jewels. We could neither of us discever 
any clue to the robbery, and Denis was quite 
annoyed at the loss of the watch he was to have 
had on his sixteenth birthday. I asked Denis 
what I should do to get them back, and he told 
me that it would cost me a great deal to set the 
police on the look-out, and that then I should 
have but a poor chance of recovering them; thieves 
were so cunning, he said, looking at me very 
strangely. I agreed with him that I had no 
money to spare for useless expenses, and rather 
than lose any more, I determined to let the 
matter be. 

“Twas clever at my needle, so I took in some 
work, and in time managed to make up the sum that 
I had taken from my banking account. I felt ita 
great sacrifice at first, being a sempstress, but I 
was doing it for his sake. 

“ After I had once got into it, I didn’t mind at all, 
and worked hard to keep him at school, so that 
he might have an education fit for a gentleman, 
and for three years I earned enough to pay for his 
schooling without much pinching. 

“ Such a happy time that was—too happy to last, 
I used to think sometimes, though I never dreamed 
of what was coming. I was sitting at the door, 
at work, looking out for my Denis; I used often 
to sit there, in those bright summer days, and 
watch to see him come jumping along the fields. 
A light step on the gravel woke me up from a 
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whole train of meditation, and I looked up, wonder- 
ing that he should be back so soon. 

’ «*Tooking out?’ said a voice that was not 
Denis’s, but that of a well-known gossip in the 
neighbourhood. 

“*T always watch, this fine weather,’ I answered. 

“*You’ll watch a long time for that thankless boy 
of yours, I’m thinking,’ she said. 

‘“** You’ve an ill word for every one,’ I answered, 
letting my passion get the better of me. ‘ He’s 
always home quite punctually.’ 

“*You won’t see him to day, then,’ she said, 
spitefully. 

“©What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“*Qnly that your precious son has been and 
stolen a whole heap of money, forge? a lot of 
cheques, and been taken to prison for it. It’s all 
over the place,’ she called out, as she walked off. 

“<«Tt can’t be true,’ I repeated over and over 
again to myself, though I could not help feeling a 
dreadful fear. s 

* As soon as I had got over the shock enough to 
be myself, I hastened up to the master’s house, 
and begged him to tell me if it was true. The 
woman had exaggerated slightly, though it was 
dreadful enough without any adding to. They 

‘suspected him of stealing the money, and had 
proofs that he had committed forgery, and he had 
been lodged in prison to await his trial. Lasked if 
I could not go to him, but the master said that I 
should be a most important witness, so it wouldn’t 
do for me to be with the prisoner before the trial. 
The schoolmaster was very kind to me, and seemed 
to pity my distress, and said he wouldn’t have 
done this, but that, if Denis went on to worse, he 
should have it on his conscience for having let him 
go free at his first downward step. 

“ How I lived through those dreary weeks I 
cannot now tell; I only remember a great blank 
as of an existence without life, each morning’s 
light bringing with it but a dark desire for 
night, and each sleepless night but a sorrowful 
longing for day. 

“ At last the day of the trial came—the day which 
I so longed for, and yet so dreaded. Nothing 
could be worse than the apprehension that I had 
been enduring, and the reality might not be much 
better. 

“My poor boy looked so pale when he came into 
the court, that I was quite alarmed. His eyes had 
great black rings round them, and, as he looked 
round for me, I could see the tears. I could not 
cry then. 

“I was the first witness to be examined. I can’t 
remember all the questions they asked me, now; 
but the piece of evidence they seemed to think 

the most of was about the loss of the jewels, 
though I don’t see what that could have to do 
with this, having taken place so long before. I 








told them all that Denis had said when I asked 
him about the robbery, and how he had denied 
it; but they did not pay any attention to that. 
Then they examined his schoolfellows and the 
master, and I could see clearly that the evidence 
was going against him; but I waited hopefully 
till he should be acquitted. 

“But my last hope for my boy proved to be an 
empty one. The words that he spoke then are as 
it were branded on my brain, to be effaced only by 
death. He had been taken by one of the bovs to 
Gurton’s, and there taught to play for money. 
The habit grew upon him, till having lost all the 
money I allowed him, he got so into debt that he 
had taken the jewels to clear himself, resolving 
never to gamble any more. He had not the 
courage to tell me when he had gone thus far, or 
how much misery might have been spared us both. 
The evil habit had grown upon him too surely to 
be easily conquered, and he had found it impossible 
to keep away from the place. At last he had got 
so involved that, driven to desperation, he had 
taken some of the boys’ money, thinking to re- 
place it by some as yet undiscovered means. 

“ But instead of finding an opportunity to repay 
the boys, he soon found himself in a worse diffi- 
culty than before. Being one day sent into the 
master’s private room, he saw a cheque-book lying 
on the table, evidently left there and forgotten. 
The temptation was great. He knew how to fill 
in a cheque, and had, for amusement, often copied 
handwritings, among them the schoolmaster’s; and 
on the impulse of the moment, he had written the 
words which were to prove his shame and dis- 
grace. He did not think about the crime he was 
committing; it was done in the excitement of a 
moment. That was the one extenuating circum- 
stance. 

“Of course, the forgery was soon found out, and 
he suspected. The evidence against him was 
complete, even without his own confession, and 
the sentence was transportation. 

“My boy was taken back to prison, and I went 
tomy home. I had never shed a tear since this 
sorrow had fallen on me, and my eyes felt like 
balls of liquid fire. I had gone up-stairs to see 
after something, and in searching I chanced to 
light on these little red shoes. The tears rushed 
to my eyes, and then I cried—tears which, while 
they gave me pain, brought also relief. 

“T will not tell you of the sad time, till my boy 
sailed; I saw him once or twice, but it only 
seemed to upset me more, and at last he sailed. 
I watched till I could see the ship no longer, and, 
then turned back to my lonely life, out of which all 
joy seemed to have fled, leaving me but the thought 
of what it might have been but for my own weak 
neglect of my boy’s true interest. 

“Thave grown used to my life now, though I 
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look forward to the meeting that I hope—— 
Denis—Denis—my boy! my darling! is it you? 
To think I should be telling my boy’s history 
to himself, and never to recognise him! My poor 
eyes are blinded with the tears that I have shed for 
his coming, and now the time is here they are too 
dim to know him; but my boy—my boy—my 
heart is full!” 

“Yes, mother, home again, to live and to work 
for you, and, in some sort, to make amends for 
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all the sorrow I have brought to you. We will 
live for each other now, and, with God’s help, 
your love for me shall never have the task of 
shielding my unkindness to your own dear self; 
but you shall have reason yet, mother, to be proud 
of your miscreant son.” 

“Oh, Denis, my boy, I am happy now.” 

“And I hope you may never be otherwise, 
mother. And the only remembrancers of your 
past sorrow shall be these Little Red Shoes.” 

L. M. C. 
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&| virtues must be given to courage. 


for the fierce tumults and fiery trials 
of life. The etymological meaning of the word 


' perfectly explains the nature of the virtue. It is 


& VERY important position among the | 


It is'a majestic, beautiful, tranquil 
companion, whose presence prepares | 


call them to struggle and suffer. However de- 
' sirable it may be to be able to rise superior to the 
dread of personal danger; and however possible 
it may be to cultivate and develop constitutional 
bravery, they feel it does not belong to them. 
They have striven again and again to be heroic in 
the hour of trial, but have signally failed. Like 


cour-age, heart-age, action from the heart—the | poor Cranmer, when he signed his recantation, 
confidence and sincerity of a great soul which | they have retained their resolution till face to face 
keep the man stable and restful in prospect of the | with the penalty, and then at the critical moment 








most adverse events. There is a physical courage, 
which may be denominated bravery, or fortitude, 
which, whilst of great value, is inferior far to 
moral courage. The physical daring is generally 
more or less a constitutional endowment. Its 
possessor is able from childhood to tread dan- 
gerous paths, and occupy hazardous positions, and 
suffer severe pains without any manifest agita- 
tion. It is peculiarly animal; and it ebbs and flows 
in its development as circumstances vary. When 
the passions are influenced, physical courage is 
usually at its height. But moral courage, which 
is the property of the heart and not of the bodily 
temperament, keeps constant empire in the soul, 
independently of varying surroundings. Indeed, 
it is often enshrined in the most delicate and 
fragile of physical organisms; and displayed at 
times when bravery would succumb. 
“True courage is not the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason.” 

Occasionally both physical and moral courage 
are found combined in one person. The Duke of 
Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, affords one of 
the brightest illustrations in modern times. The 
undaunted bravery he displayed in all his cam- 
paigns, was equalled by the quiet indifference to 
reproach, contempt, and opposition with which he 
pursued a life of integrity. But there are very 
many who are not physically courageous; whose 
nervous systems are too weak to admit of their 
occupying any position of prominence that may 





their physical courage has faltered. 

It is better thus to fail in physical than in moral 
courage. No man need be ashamed at his shrink- 
ing from personal danger and pain, so long as he 
does not shrink from the reproach attendant on 
well-doing. It is far more heroic to face the 
storms of life with integrity, and tranquilly answer, 
“No,” to the allurements of the world and the 
devil, than to dare impending dangers and conquer 
brute force. It is better to possess energy of soul 
with which to perform exploits on the moral and 
spiritual battle-field, than physical hardihood with 
| which to withstand temporal opposition. 

Hence it is that throughout Holy Writ, there 
are scattered so many injunctions concerning 
moral courage. The great leader of Israel, when 
| bidding farewell to the people of his charge before 
his decease, said, “Be strong and of good courage, 
fear not, be not afraid; for the Lord thy God, he 
it is that doth go with thee; and he will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee.” "When Joshua was being 
| instructed by God to be Moses’ successor, the 
Lord said, “Be strong and of a good courage.” 
So when Joshua entered on his official duties, he 
concluded his first official address with an ex- 





'hortation to courage. When the five kings wera 


delivered into his hands, he took occasion, whilst 
the condemned men were awaiting their execution, 


| to preach a short homily on courage. When David 


gave his charge to Solomon, and when Ezra ex- 
horted the favoured people to reformation of life, 
they urged the importance of moral beroism. 
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Thousands of good men have been inspirited by 
the language of the royal bard, “ Wait on the 
Lord, be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thy heart.” Generations have learned, and will 
learn, the nature and advantages of moral courage 
from the unique, perfect, blessed life of Him who 
offered to humanity a pattern for imitation. Peter 
exhorted the early Christians to “ Add to their 
faith dperjy”—the constancy and courage of 
manly vigour. And the Apostle Paul not only 
displayed the virtue, but strongly recommended it 
to others. 

Among the many advantages arising from the 
possession of moral courage should be noted this 
—that it fortifies the mind in the time of oppo- 
sition. Without it we may do well enough when 
all things favour our course, but be unmanned 
when difficulties cross our path. With it we 
shall even rejoice that occasions demand the ful 
exercise of our moral power. Like a genuine 
orator, who is able to press into his service what 
to another would be a serious interruption, we 
shall hail events which would affright the timid soul. 
A headwind will be better than a dead calm. 
Shakespeare truly says, “Courage mounteth with 
the occasion.” There would be little known ofthe 
strength of a man’s faith, the stability of a man’s 
principles, the determination of a man’s will, but 
for the opposition which he is called to encounter. 
It is the battle-field that tests and divulges the 
valour of the soldier; so it is the moral arena of 
strife that brings into the light the greatness of a 
man’s heart. How moral courage strengthened 
the Apostle of the Gentiles! 

‘His soul of fire 
Was kindled by the breath of the rude time 
He lived in.” 
He was no stranger to suffering or to danger. 
He was misunderstood, abandoned, hated. He 
was exposed to perils on land ‘and sea. He 
encountered weariness, hunger, thirst, and naked- 
ness. He was the victim of a nation’s deadly 
malice. But withal he was the very impersona- 
tion of joyous energy, and self-forgetful firmness. 
Though troubled on every side, he was not dis- 
tressed; though perplexed, he was not in despair; 
though persecuted, he was not forsaken; though 
- cast down, he was not destroyed. There was no 
inclination to flee from the call of duty. There 
was to him no by-path, the pursuit of which would 
conduct him away from the frowning obstacle. 
There was no hesitancy. He gloried in tribulation; 
and with the tread of a hero went forth to his exe- 
eution. How moral courage strengthened and 
emboldened John Knox to preach the Gospel, 
despite the command of royalty; and how it 
roused his kingly spirit when the alternative of 
silence or the gallows was placed before him! 
Ever memorable will be those fearless words with 








which he shook the spirits of the Queen and her 
attendant lords. ‘You are mistaken if you think 
you can intimidate me to do by threats what con- 
science and God tell me I never shall do; for be it 
known unto you, that it is a matter of no im- 
portance to me, when I have finished my work, 
whether my bones shal] bleach in the winds of 
heaven, or rot in the bosom of the earth.” Such 
antagonism as that to which Paul and Knox were 
exposed, will, in all probability, never be ours; 
but we argue that if moral courage uplifts the 
spirit into a region of repose and confidence amid 
such a hurricane of enmity, surely it is capable of 
cheering and emboldening us in the little breeze 
of difficulty which may cross our life-path. 

Think not, reader, that we inculcate aught that 
is opposed to Christian eharity. Moral courage 
is in thorough harmony with the truest bene- 
volence, and the sincerest desire for peace. When 
Addison was told that a certain military man 
wept profusely at a scene in his tragedy of “Cato,” 
he replied, “He will fight never the worse for 
that; it is a sign he is a brave man.” He who 
shed tears at the tomb of Lazarus, faced with 
unflinching boldness the fury of a bloodthirsty 
crowd. He who sympathetically heeded the cry 
of the sick and blind, overturned the tables of the 
money-changers, and with a scourge of small 
cords drove them from the synagogue. He who 
tenderiy gathered the little children to himself, 
and exhibited a childlikeness of disposition, also 
uttered words of the sternest condemnation against 
the scribes and Pharisees. So also the inspired 
author whose tears maybe fell on the pages of his 
epistle; who affirmed, “I was with you in weak- 
ness, and in fear, and in much trembling,” and who 
urged men, as far as possible, to live in peace with 
one another, demanded justice to himself and Silas 
at Philippi; and, confident of the righteousness 
of his cause, boldly defended himself in the courts 
of judicature. 

Oh, there is nothing -beautiful in timidity! 
Fear is not a Christian grace; it is the fruit of 
sin and shame. No doubt it is easy to walk life’s 
road without identifying one’s self with any who 
need succour, without defending truth when it is 
attacked, without denouncing vice when it is pre- 
valent, without rebuking a friend when he errs, 
without condemning tyranny when it is practised, 
without raising one’s protest against customs 
which are injurious; but it is not noble. It may 
make most for one’s peace and pecuniary pros- 
perity for a time, but it is notoriously pusillani- 
mous, and will ultimately expose the man to the 
want of a true friend. 

Moral courage also quiets the mind in the pros- 
pect of the future. It is surprising how some 
men disturb their minds by solicitous anxiety 
about coming days. They seem, with a morbid 
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ingenuity, to have nothing whatever else to do 
but call into their presence all the dire calamities 
that may happen. They are not at rest unless 
peopling the future with ghastly spectres. For- 
getful of the counsel, “Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,” they are ever vaguely dreading 
something sad. Such fears are terribly destruc- 
tive. Fable represents a pilgrim conversing with 
the plague when on its way to Smyrna. “ What 
are you going there for?”’—‘‘ To kill 3,000 people,” 
replied the plague. Subsequently pilgrim and 
plague met again, when pilgrim said, “ You killed 
30,000 persons.”—“ No,” answered plague; “I 
killed but 3,000: it was fear that killed the rest.” 
Such suicidal fears are comparative strangers in 
the breast of the man of moral courage. He is 
concerned to play the man with the duty before 
him; and in relation to what awaits him, says, 
“Not knowing what shall befall me.” And when, 
indeed, he has some indications of his future lot, 
he says, “ None of these things move me!” Like 
Luther when summoned to Worms, or Latimer 
when called to London, such a man is patient, 
calm, and undisturbed by the dark cloud which 
hangs over his path. 
* He holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 
Where duty bids, he confidently steers— 


Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And trusting in his God, surmounts them all.” 


If we seek the source of this moral courage, we 
shall discover it in conscious innocence, combined 
with conscious power. If there be a voice within, 
condemning the man for his words and works, he 
cannot be strong. An accusing conscience will 
dismay the world’s greatest here, and make a 
coward of the man of most physical strength. 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth: but the 
righteous is bold as a lion.” “There is no stronger 
breastplate than a heart untainted.” However 
much a man may be misunderstood and mis- 
represented, if he can look within and discover 
there integrity of purpose, and look to his past 
career and discern sincere effort to do the right, 
he can walk the world with unspeakable comfort, 
and lift up his head with God-like confidence. 
Whoever therefore desires this virtue, let him see 
to it that he always avoids the reproaches of his 
own heart. 

But there must be conscious power knit to this. 
This may spring from our own capabilities or 
surroundings. However lowly an opinion one 
may possess of himself, he cannot be superior, phy- 
sically or intellectually, without being more or less 





conscious thereof. More frequently this conscious 
power springs from faith in some person or thing, 
closely identified with us. Thus nothing kept the 
Prophet Jeremiah from abandoning his ministerial 
calling, but the recollection that the Lord was 
with him, “as a mighty terrible one.” So is 
it confidence in the strength of truth—in the 
ultimate triumph of virtue—in the presence and 
power of the Infinite, that now makes se many 
men stand firm and unflinching at the post of 
duty. And it is the absence of this faith in one’s 
own principles—the non-existence of this reliance 
on the Supreme, which accounts for the timorous, 
recreant conduct of so many. All know how 
Shelley and Byron played the coward when in a 
fearful storm at sea—how Shelley wept like a 
babe, and both implored the interposition of the 
Being whose existence they had vauntingly denied. 
There are not a few who, like them, are bold in 
the calm of life, but act a spiritless and craven 
part when trials come. 

In the present day the call is for men of doughty, 
intrepid spirit. There isa lordly chivalry in which 
we may, we must, share a part. The Spartans 
ridiculed Tyrtzeus, when he was appointed to the 
command of the ranks against the Messénians, 
because he was lame; but the Ionian wisely 
answered that “the army wanted men with hands 
to fight, not men with legs to run away.” Such 
are the soldiers of the cross the Church now needs 
—such are the men the world now craves. Not 
effeminate, timid, despairing poltroons; but enter- 
prising, resolute, indomitable men—men of stout 
heart because men of clear conscience and vigorous 
faith. Let, then, every reader of these words bow 
down before the Great Spirit and ask for courage. 
Lest, however, our courage should deteriorate into 
mere hardihood of folly, prejudice, or presumption, 
let us unite with prayerfulness constant circum- 
spection. Let the mind be always open to the 
light of heaven—always endeavouring to enlarge 
the sphere of its information, and view every 
question in all its bearings. Ignorance has often 
begotten the most violent bigotry and ill-will, 
which has been mistaken for moral courage With 
a liberal heart we should ery with Goethe, “More 
light! more light!” Thus uniting the wisdom of 
the serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove. 
with the daring of the lion, we shall ever play the 
man, and be a blessing to our generation. May 
this highborn virtue be yours, reader; and when 
your work is done, may it be said of you, as it was 
said of John Knox, “Here lies one who never 
feared the face of man.” 
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\~, UR great delight, as children, used to 
be to, get leave to go into Aunt Betty’s 
sitting-room for half an hour before 
dinner... We always found the old 

: lady,. dressed in, black velvet, and 
seated,in a big red morocco chair; in summer, drawn 
close to the open window; in winter, equally close 
to the fire. She was always ready to tell us a 
story, and such stories as Aunt Betty’s I’ve never 
heard since. In her girlhood, she had gone with 
her father to Canada, and after living there for 
twenty years, had married and emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, then to South America; and now, having 
outlived her husband, her sons and daughters, she 
had taken refuge in her grand-nephew’s house, and 
so become the joy and delight of half-a-dozen story- 
loving, never-satiated children. 

“Things were altogether different when I was a 
girl,” Aunt Betty would say; “‘ we were never afraid 
of our own shadows, as you bairns are. I could go 
miles in the dark, even when the woods were full of 
wolves, and never fancy I was going to be eaten up 
like ‘ Little Red Riding Hood.’ When my father 
settled in the back woods—I can tell you the place 
was a wild one—a great roaring river ran past the 
shanty; forests, with trees bigger than any in the 
park here, stretched round for miles, We had be- 
tween three and four months summer, then came all 
the rest of the year winter, when the snow lay feet 
deep on the open, and the river got frozen over; 
when there was nothing to be done but to house- 
feed what live beasts we had, trap such wild beasts 
as had skins worth selling, and such as were our 
natural enemies. Among the last, of course, were 
wolves, bears, and panthers, 

“When my father or brothers killed a deer they 
hung it up, and it was my duty to jerk the meat, 
and then bring it home.. While doing this, my only 
companions were a couple of large ha!f-bred Cuba 
bloodhounds; great black-muzzled, broad-chested, 
brave dogs, ready to attack any animal, and of 
unflinching courage. Many a time have we come 
upon a trapped wolf, and never once did the dogs 
fail to do their work. 

“ One day, I remember so well, going to look for a 
deer my brother Jack had skinned the day before; 
a trap had been put close to the place, and in the 
» trap, fast by a hind-leg, was one of the biggest and 
surliest-looking bears I’d ever seen. In an instant 
the dogs were at him, but he did not seem to care a 
bit for them, boxing them about and growling, just as 
if he were laughing at them. At last he got hold of 
Turk, and began squeezing him. I could not stand 
quietly by and see my favourite dog killed, so, for- 
getting everything but Turk’s danger, I made a 
rush forward and hit Mr. Bruin over the head with 
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an axe I carried. He knocked the axe ont of 
my hand, and, losing my balance, I fell down, and 
the next thing I felt was the bear’s great hairy chest, 
It was not pleasant to be hugged by a bear, I can 
tell you, and I fought and screamed as hard as I 
could. I was nearly squeezed to death, when my 
father, who had heard the noise, came running up, 
and saved me. ; 

“A great friend of mine had married, and come to 
settle pretty near us; that is. to say, near for those 
days. She had a little baby, and not having been 
used to the woods and wild beasts as I had, was very 
timid. Her husband being suddenly called away 
upon business, Kate sent over for me to go and stay 
with her until he came back. . This I was glad to do, 
for I was very fond of her, and so seldom had.a 
chance of seeing a woman of my own age, that it was 
a great treat to sit beside Kate and hear her talk, or 
watch her nursing the little scrap of a thing she called 
her baby,,and was so, proud of. Nothing particular 
happened the first night ; but upon the second the baby 
was not very well, and kept crying loudly. The bed- 
stead, I ought to tell you, was broken, so we had made 
a shakedown, and were sleeping on the floor. Well, 
in the middle of the night I heard something scratch- 
ing on the top of the house ;,on it went, until it was 


evident that the creature, whatever it was, had torn — 


the thatch away, and intended to come in through 
the roof. You may believe I watched the boards 
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earnestly, and that when I saw one of them shoved — 


aside and a great fawn-coloured paw thrust in, my 
heart gave a jump. There was not time for much 
more, for the next moment, the board being pushed 
away, a hairy face with two red balls of eyes glared 
in upon us, and, then, down sprang a large panther 
—coming upon the ground all-fours like acat. Kate 
and I pulled the clothes over our heads, and each 
thought death had come ; for what could two un- 
armed women do against a hungry panther? Well, 
as we lay shaking and wondering, the baby fell 
asleep, and so stopped crying. I heard the panther 
walk up to the bedside, and sit down; then he 
began a purring sort of sound—wagging his tail 
upon the ground; next he lifted one of his paws 
and tapped the bed-covering pretty gently, just as if 
he was wondering what kind of creatures we were, 
and how he was to get at us.. This was too much 
for. Kate; she could not bear the fear any longer, 
and, uttering a fearful shriek, she sprang up, throw- 
ing the bedclothes over the astonished panther. 
“The movement being so sudden and unexpected, 
scared the panther, who sprung up through the hole 
in tho roof like lightning, and I suppose made the 
best of his way to the woods. At any rate, we saw 
no more of him, and have had many a good laugh 
at the adventure since.” 












